
PUBLIC UTILITIES (Continued) 


Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., First & Ref. Mtge. D. — 
Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., First & Ref. Mtge. E. . . . 
Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., First & Ref. Mtge. A. . . . 
Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., First & Ref. Mtge. H. . . . 

Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., First & Ref. Mtge. I 

Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Baltimore, First Ref. Mtge. U. 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Baltimore, First Ref. Mtge. Z. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co., Deb 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co., Deb 

Consumers Power Co., First Mtge 

Consumers Power Co., First Mtge 

Consumers Power Co., First Mtge 

Dallas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Dallas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Dallas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Dayton Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Dayton Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Delaware Power & Light Co., First Mtge. & Coll. Tr 

Detroit Edison Co., Gen. & Ref. Mtge. H 

Detroit Edison Co., Gen. & Ref. Mtge. I 

Detroit Edison Co., Gen. & Ref. Mtge. J 

Detroit Edison Co., Gen. & Ref. Mtge. N 

Duquesne^ight^Go^-FirstMtge. >= ^ 

Duquesne Light Co., First Mtge 

Duquesne Light Co., First Mtge 

Gulf Power Co., First Mtge 

Gulf States Utilities Co., First Mtge.* 

Gulf States Utilities Co., First Mtge 

Gulf States Utilities Co., First Mtge 

Houston Lighting & Power Co., First Mtge 

Houston Lighting & Power Co., First Mtge 

Illinois Bell Tel. Co., First Mtge. B 

Illinois Bell Tel. Co., First Mtge. A 

Illinois Power Co., First Mtge 

Illinois Power Co., First Mtge 

Illinois Power Co., First Mtge 

Illinois Power Co!, First Mtge 

Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Iowa Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Iowa Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Iowa Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Long Island Lighting Co., First Mtge 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co., First Mtge 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co., First Mtge 

Michigan Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

Michigan Cons. Gas Co., First Mtge 

Missouri Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Missouri Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Missouri Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

New Jersey Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

New Jersey Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

New Jersey Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

New Jersey Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

New York Power & Light Corp., First Mtge 

New York Telephone Co., Ref. Mtge. E 

New York Telephone Co., Ref. Mtge. F * 

New York Telephone Co., Ref. Mtge. D 

Niagara -Mohawk Power Corp., Gen. Mtge v 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Gen. Mtge 

Northern Illinois Gas Co., First Mtge 


Rate 

Maturity 

3 

1972 

3 

1979 

23/4 

1982 

3% 

1982 

3Vi 

1983 

2% 

1981 

3 

1989 

3 

1978 

m 

1979 

’ 2% 

1975 

2/8 

1977 

3 

1984 

2% 

1979 

23/ 

1980 

3Vi 

1983 

23/ 

1975 

3 

1978 

23/ 

1980 

3 

1970 

23/ 

1982 

23/ 

1985 

2% 

1984 

m 

1927- 

2Va 

1979 

23/ 

1980 

3 H 

1984 

3 

1978 

23/ 

1979 

23/ 

1980 

2/8 

1974 

3 

1989 

3 

1978 

23/ 

1981 

2/8 

1976 

2/8 

1979 

23/ 

1980 

3Vi 

1982 

3 

1978 

23/ 

1980 

3 

1974 

2/8 

1979 

3/8 

1983 

314 

1973 

3 

1978 

23/ 

1979 

23/ 

1976 

2/8 

1978 

23/ 

1980 

33/s 

1982 

23/ 

1979 

3/8 

1984 

3/8 

1988 

3 Vz 

1980 

23/ 

1976 

23/ 

1979 

314 

1984 

314 

1978 

25/ 

1986 

3 

1989 

3 

1982 

3/8 

1988 

3 

1989 

23/ 

1990 

3/8 

1984 

23/ 

1975 

3/8 

1978 

3 

1981 

23/ 

1982 

23/ 

1980 

3/8 

1984 

3Vi 

1979 


Principal 

Amount 

100,000 

150.000 

350.000 

100.000 
200,000 
600,000 

400.000 

250.000 

500.000 

300.000 

150.000 

300.000 " 
300,000 

300.000 

150.000 

300.000 

300.000 

400.000 

50.000 

300.000 

250.000 

150.000 

100.000 
100,000 

500.000 

398.000 

100.000 
100,000 

170.000 

630.000 

465.000 

235.000 

100.000 

199.000 

300.000 

200.000 
200,000 

400.000 

200.000 

400.000 

150.000 

79.000 

210.000 

209.000 

200.000 
200,000 
200,000 

400.000 

600.000 

250.000 

550.000 

500.000 

350.000 

250.000 

300.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 
400,000 

400.000 

305.000 

45.000 

500.000 

300.000 

100.000 

270.000 

230.000 

300.000 

300.000 

315.000 




BONDS OWNED ON DECEMBER 31, 1955 



GOVERNMENT- UNITED STATES 


United States Treasury Bills . . . 
United States Treasury Bonds . . 
United States Treasury Bonds . . 
United States Treasury Bonds , . 
United States Treasury Bonds . . 
United States Treasury Bonds, B 
United States Savings Bonds, G . 


Rate 


Principal 

Maturity 

Amount 


Ian. 19, 1956 

$ 300,000 

2Vi 

3Dec. 15, 1969-64 

2,550,000 

2 Vi 

Mar. 15, 1970-65 

1,500,000 

2Vi 

Mar. 15, 1971-66 

1,370,000 

3/4 

June 15, 1983-78 

100,000 

23/4 

April 1, 1980-75 

15,543,000 

2Vz 

Various 

2,500,000 

$23,863,000 


PUBLIC UTILITIES ! 


Alabama Power Company, First Mtge 

American TeL & Tel, Co., Deb 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Appalachian Elec. Pr. Co., First Mtge 

Appalachian Elec. Pr. Co., First Mtge 

Arizona Public Service Co., First Mtge. (Reg.) 

Arkansas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Arkansas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Atlantic City Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Atlantic City Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Deb 

Boston Edison Co., First Mtge., B 

Boston Edison Co., First Mtge., E 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., First Mtge., D 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., First Mtge., F 

Central Power & Light Co., First Mtge., D 

Central Power & Light Co., First Mtge.^F 

Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge.* 

Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Cleveland Elec. Illuminating Co., First Mtge <**v.*. 

Cleveland Elec. Illuminating Co., First Mtge. v . . , 

Cleveland Elec. Illuminating Co., First Mtge 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Commonwealth Edison Co., First Mtge. L 

Commonwealth Edison Co., First Mtge. N 

Commonwealth Edison Co., First Mtge. O 


Rate 

Maturity 

Principal 

Amount 

3/2 

1972 

$ 77,000 

23/4 

1971 

200,000 

33/s 

1973 

150,000 

234 

1982 

175,000 

3/4 

1984 

405,000 

2/8 

1986 

35,000 

2/8 

1987 

35,000 

3V4 

1970 

200,000 

2/8 

1980 

125,000 

3/4 

1984 

300,000 

3Yi 

1982 

400,000 

3V4 

1984 

200,000 

2/8 

1979 

250,000 

234 

1980 

250,000 

3 

1974 

600,000 

23/4 

1980 

600,000 

3 

1984 

400,000 

33/8 

1982 

300,000 

3/4 

1984 

50,000 

3/2 

1982 

300,000 

3/8 

1984 

200,000 

234 

1975 

150,000 

2/8 

1978 

385,000 

3 

1982 

400,000 

234 

1985 

200,000 

3 

1989 

300,000 

3/8 

1983 

250,000 

3 

1977 

300,000 

3 

1978 

200,000 

3/4 

1982 

250,000 





RAILROAD S 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., Gen. Mtge 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., First & Ref. Mtge 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., First & Ref. Mtge 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co., Eq. Tr. “MM” 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co., First Mtge. A 

Chicago Union Station Co., First Mtge. F 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co., First Coll. Tr. Mtge. A 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., First Mtge. G 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., Gen. Mtge. A 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., First Mtge. C 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co., First Mtge 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co., First Ref. Mtge. B. (Reg.) . . 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., Eq. Tr. “LL” 

Missouri Pacific R. R, Co., Eq. Tr. “00” 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First Mtge 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First Mtge. (Reg.) 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co., Prior JLienjMtge* .^.r. .. . ~ ^ . . .T. 

■ Pennsyl vam^RTiR^ ,~Z7\ 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry, Co., First Mtge 

Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co., First Mtge. B 

Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco Terminal First Mtge., A 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis, Ref. & Imp. Mtge. D 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis, Ref. & Imp. Mtge. C 

Texas & Pacific Ry. Co., First Mtge 

Union Pacific R. R. Co., Ref. Mtge. C 


Rate 

Maturity 

Principal 

Amount 

4 

1995 

$500,000 

3Vs 

1985 

100,000 

3 

1990 

199,000 

2Yi 

1964-65 

200,000 

2% 

1980 

500,000 

3M 

1963 

50,000 

4Ys 

1982 

238,000 

23/4 

1974 

79,000 

4 

1993 

200,000 

314 

1984 

500,000 

234 

1974 

200,000 

5M 

1978 

71,904 

2Yz 

1963 

100,000 

2Va 

1963 

85,000 

m 

1997 

10,000 

3Yi 

1997 

140,000 


T997" 

200, W0 

2Vi 

1963 

200,000 

4 

1989 

800,000 

3 

1980 

500,000 

3 3 /s 

1975 

196,000 

2Va 

1985 

600,000 

4 

2019 

75,000 

5 

2000 

180,000 

21 Vi 

1991 

600,000 



$6,523,904 


L 


INDUSTRIAL & MISCELLANEOUS 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Deb 

Aluminum Co. of America, Deb 

American Investment Co. of Illinois, Notes 
American Investment Co. of Illinois, Notes 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Deb 

Associates Investment Co., Notes . 

Atlantic Refining Co., Deb 

Brown Shoe Co., Inc., Deb 

Commercial Credit Co., Notes 

Continental Baking Co., Deb 

Continental Oil Co., Deb 

Cordand Equipment Lessors, Inc., Deb. B. 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. Deb. . . . 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. Deb. . . . 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. Deb. . . . 

General Motors Corporation, Deb 

Inland Steel Co., First Mtge. I 

May Department Stores Co., Deb 

Pacific Finance Corp. Deb 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Deb 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Deb 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Deb 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) Deb 

Sterling Drug, Inc., Deb 

U. S. Rubber Co., Deb 


Rate 

Maturity 

Principal 

Amount 

3% 

1978 

$900,000 

3 

1979 

750,000 

3% 

1966 

265,000 

3^ 

1974 

200,000 

33/s 

1977 

712,000 

3Vi 

1967 

500,000 

31/4 

1979 

285,000 

3Vi 

1971 

135,000 

314 

1965 

750,000 

3 

1965 

297,000 

3 

1984 

495,000 

41/4 

1969 

250,000 

4 

1958 

250,000 

3 

1969 

600,000 

35/8 

1975 

150,000 

3i/4 

1979 

750,000 

3.20 

1982 

182,000 

31/4 

1978 

500,000 

314 

1965 

500,000 

23/4 

1964 

250,000 

3 

1973 

196,000 

21/2 

1976 

300,000 

23/4 

1974 

600,000 

31/4 

1980 

500,000 

25/8 

1967 

250,000 


/~~ * r~? 7j- 


Total Principal Amount 


$10,567,000 

$86,250,904 


PUBLIC UTILITIES (Continued) 


Northern States Power Co., (Minn.) First Mtge. . . 
Northern States Power Co., (Minn.) First Mtge. . . 
Northern States Power Co., (Minn.) First Mtge. . . 
Northern States Power Co., (Minn.) First Mtge. . . 

Northwestern Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

Ohio Edison Co., First Mtge 

Ohio Power Co., First Mtge 

Ohio Power Co., First Mtge 

Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. T. 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. T 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. Q 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. R 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. S 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. X 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge. U 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Pennsylvania Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Philadelphia Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge 

Philadelphia Elec. Co., First & Ref. Mtge 

Potomac Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Potomac Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Potomac Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Potomac Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, First Mtge 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., First Mtge. F. . . 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., First Mtge. G. . . 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., First Mtge. J. . . . 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., First Mtge. K. . . 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, First Mtge. E 

Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., First & Ref. Mtge. . . 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., First & Ref. Mtge. . . 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., First & Ref. Mtge. . . 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., First & Ref. Mtge. . . 
St. Louis County Water Co., First Mtge. E. (Reg.) . 

San Diego Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge. C 

San Diego Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge. E 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Deb 

Southern California Edison Co., First & Ref. Mtge. A. 
Southern California Edison Co., First & Ref, Mtge. B. 
Southern California Edison Co., First & Ref. Mtge. C. 
Southern California Edison Co., First & Ref. Mtge. F. 

Southern California Gas Co., First Mtge 

Southern Indiana Gas & Elec. Co., First Mtge 

Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., Deb 

Texas Elec. Service Co., First Mtge 

Texas Elec. Service Co., First Mtge 

Texas Elec. Service Co., First Mtge 

Texas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Texas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Texas Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Union Elec. Co. or Missouri, First Mtge. & Coll. Tr. 
Union Elec. Co. of Missouri, First Mtge. & Coll. Tr. 
Union Elec. Co. of Missouri, First Mtge. 8c Coll. Tr. 

United Gas Corp., First Mtge. & Coll. Tr 

Utah Power & Light Co., First Mtge 

Virginia Elec. & Power Co., First & Ref. Mtge. E. . . . 
Virginia Elec. & Power Co., First & Ref. Mtge. F. . . . 
Virginia Elec. & Power Co., First & Ref. Mtge. H. . . 
Virginia Elec. 8c Power Co., First & Ref. Mtge. K. . . 

Wisconsin Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Wisconsin Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 

Wisconsin Elec. Power Co., First Mtge 


Rate 

Maturity 

23/4 

1975 

3 

1978 

2 3 A 

1979 

31/4 

1982 

23/4 

1984 

2% 

1980 . 

3 

1978* 

3 *4 

1984 

23/4 

1975 

2% 

1980 

33/8 

1982 

3 

1970 

2% 

1976 

27s 

1980 

3*4 

1982 

3 

1983 

3*4 

1984 

33/8 

1985 

3*4 

1978 

3*4 

1983 

23/4 

1985 

33/8 

1972 

27s 

1978 

23/4 

1981 

3*4 

1977 

3 

1983 

23/4 

1985 

3 7s 

1988 

3*4 

1984 

3*4 

1975 

3y 8 

1977 

33/8 

1982 

33/8 

1984 

3 

1984 

3 

1972 

27s 

1979 

23/4 

1980 

3*4 

1984 

33/8 

1985 

3 

1978 

27s 

1984 

3 

1979 

23/4 

1985 

27s 

1987 

3*4 

1989 

3*4 

1973 

3 

1973 

27s 

1976 

3 

1979 

3*4 

1970 

3*4 

1984 

3*4 

1983 

23/4 

1985 

23/4 

1975 

27s 

1979 

3*4 

1985 

23/4 

1975 

3 

1977 

3 

1978 

33/8 

1971 

27s 

1980 

3*4 

1982 

33/8 

1975 

2/8 

1980 

23/4 

1975' 

3 

1978 

23/4 

1980 

3*4 

1984 

2/8 

1976 

234 

1980 

3*4 

1984 


Principal 

Amount 

275.000 

225.000 

100.000 
200,000 
600,000 

400.000 

600.000 

150.000 

200.000 

300.000 

150.000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 

50.000 

450.000 

62.000 

300.000 

300.000 

120.000 
270,000 
210,000 

300.000 

500.000 

140.000 

260.000 
200,000 

250.000 

750.000 

220.000 
280,000 
100,000 

300.000 

500.000 

400.000 

350.000 

175.000 

275.000 

250.000 

100.000 

135.000 

200.000 

265.000 

300.000 

38.000 

250.000 

250.000 

450.000 

290.000 

250.000 

260.000 

470.000 

55.000 

75.000 

350.000 

250.000 
250,000 
500,000 
250,000 

300.000 

200.000 
100,000 

250.000 

100.000 

500.000 

150.000 


$45,297,000 


THE RECORD SHOWS 


December 31,. 1955 % Increase In 10 years % Increase 

T T Over 1954 Over 1945 

Insurance In Force 

$2,057,421,014 12.8% ... An increase of $1,298,093,089 . . . 171.0% 

Total Assets 

224,214,775 4.8% ... An increase of 77,048,158 . . . 52.4% 

Annual Premium Income 

49,094,797 V . . . . V 13.8% /. . An increase of * 30,93^,188" . V . 170.3% 
New Ordinary Insurance 
Sales 

86,409,400 28.9% . . *. An increase of 65,377,100 . . . 310.8% 

Annual Group Premiums 

33,984,297 15.1% . . An increase of 25,704,002 . . . 310.4% 

New Group Life Sales 

201,324,433 (-)I9.I%*. . . An increase of 188,422,987 . . 1460.5% ’ 

New Personal Accident 
and Sickness Premiums 

178,513 35.6% ... An increase of 129,877 . . . 267.0% 

Dividends and Experience 
Rating Credit Premium 
Refunds to Policyholders 

6,981,788 26.6% . . . An increase of 5,635,137 . . . 418.5% 

Surplus 

9,702,830 11.6% . . . An increase of 8,202,830 . . . 546.9% 


*1954 was the first year of the congressionally authorized group life insurance program on 
federal employees in which the Company is privileged to participate . Exclusive of this pro- 
gram, group life sales amounted to $130,561,833 compared to $98,496,172 in 1954 — 
32.6% increase. 


6S- Zo 
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1955 ANNUAL REPORT OF 

The year 1955 will be recorded as the year General American Life’s 
insurance in force went over the $2 billion mark. It was only six years 
ago that we reached the first billion. 

From a sales standpoint, 1955 was our biggest year, bigger by 29% 
in Ordinary (individual) life sales than record breaking 1954. In 
an expanding economy, with an increasing population, life insurance, 
because it is the most popular form of thrift and the foundation of the 
financial security of the average American family, should properly grow 
in sales each year. The life insurance industry as a whole reflected this 
fact by registering a 20% increase in 1955 in Ordinary life sales. 

There is a special significance in our Company's Ordinary life sales 
achievement. In 1955 our sales organization exceeded by a substantial 
margin the production or sales goal which we had set for it almost four 
years ago. At that time our Ordinary life sales were slightly less than 
$40,000,000 a year. We resolved then that each year up to and includ- 
ing 1955, we would increase our sales by $10,000,000 so that we 
would reach $80,000,000 in '55. The Ordinary life sales total actually 
achieved in 1955 amounted to $86,409,400 — a figure which is 226% 
of sales four years ago. 

It was not vanity or pride that prompted us to try to increase our 
sales year by year. A steady but substantial rise in sales represented one 
of the two ways available to hold per unit costs of operation in line in 
order to achieve our basic Company objective. That objective is to pro- 
vide sound life insurance protection to our policyholders at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with safety and with fairness to our field and 
home office associates. As a mutual legal reserve company owned 
entirely by its policyholders, this is and must always be the objective 
of your Company. 

To realize the maximum economy from increased volume, there 
must not only be increased sales, but increased efficiency in the admin- 
istrative handling of the business. The two ways of holding insurance 
costs down during a period when salaries and overhead expenses of all 
kinds in all businesses are going up are (a) increased sales and (b) 
increased efficiency. In addition to fixing goals for increased sales, goals 


2 


HE PRESIDENT 


were also set for increased home office efficiency. They too have been 
more than met. We are today administering an insurance business some 
60% larger than it was four years ago with 11% fewer salaried 
employees than we had four years ago. In 1955 alone, our salaried staff 
was reduced from 660 to 615. This reduction was effected in an 
orderly way without dismissals through the normal process of turnover. 
It has enabled us to maintain salaries at equitable levels under current 
conditions, without adversely affecting the net cost of insurance to our 
policyholders. These results and the methods by which they were 
achieved are described in greater detail in later pages of this report. 

As will be seen by reference to the “The Record Shows" in the 
front of this report, our Group insurance account also grew substan- 
tially in 1955. Premium income from Group insurance increased by 
over $4,000,000 from $30,000,000 to $34,000,000. Group life insur- 
ance, one of the 26 forms of Group coverage offered by the Company, 
accounted for sales of $201,324,433 as compared to $248,969,572 in 
1954. Exclusive of the gigantic Group Life insurance program on 
employees of the federal government in which your Company is priv- 
ileged to participate, 1955 Group life sales increased 32.6% over 1954's 
sales. The federal program was initiated in 1954 when we received 
$150,473,400 of Group life coverage as a result of it. In its second 
year, 1955, we received $70,762,600. 

Personal Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization sales jumped sharply 
from $131,615 of annual premiums in 1954 to $178,513 in 1955, an 
increase of 35.6%. The sharpness of the rise was sparked by the intro- 
duction in the latter months of 1955 of a new form of low-cost cover- 
age. This coverage is described in detail in later pages of this report. 

Progress was also made investment-wise. Assets increased from 
$213,890,508 at the beginning of the year to $224,214,775 at the end 
of the year, an increase of $10,324,267. Most of this increase (about 
$8,000,000) was committed to new mortgage loans, principally on 
homes, at gross interest rates averaging 4.7%, About $2,000,000 was 
invested in long-term corporate obligations of high quality with an 
average yield of 3.3%. Over-all net investment yield was 3.41% after 
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income taxes but before provision for capital losses, as compared to 
3.38% in 1954. Although the average investment yield for the industry 
as a whole is not yet available, we believe that our experience will com- 
pare most favorably with it. Our satisfaction in this result is predicated 
on the outstanding quality of our investment portfolio. 

The bond account consisting of $87,023,037 has an average Moody 
rating of Aa. In the mortgage loan account totaling $111,336,731 
there are almost 14, 000 individual loans well-diversified as to territo ry. 
At the year-end, only one of these 14,000 loans was in default for more 
than 90 days as to principal or interest. It was a loan of $9,213.55 
guaranteed by the Federal Housing Administration. In the last 20 
years, General American Life has found it necessary to foreclose on 
only 5 conventional loans which it made. The properties securing these 
loans were subsequently sold for more than our investment in them. 

How does all this affect you, the policyholder^ It affects you directly 
in terms of the cost of your insurance. As a result of the matters to 
which I have referred — increased sales, increased efficiency, increased 
investment returns, plus a favorable mortality experience, increased divi- 
dends to Ordinary policyholders were declared, effective July 1, 1955 — 
and concomitantly premium rates on new policies were reduced in 
connection with our Ordinary line. Likewise, rate reductions were 
made effective in connection with Group life insurance. This is the 
ultimate end in view with respect to all of our operations. It portrays 
more eloquently than words the degree to which the Company is realiz- 
ing its basic objective of serving you by providing your insurance at 
the lowest possible cost. 

To you, the policyholders, who by your patronage help sustain our 
mutual effort, to our able and wise Board of Directors, to our loyal and 
dedicated field and home office organizations, I express my deep appre- 
ciation for the fine results of the past year. 




PROTECTION 



THROUGH MULTIPLE LINES OF 


INSURANCE 


The attainment of $2 billion of insurance in force is a gratifying indi- 
cation that the product of the Company— financial protection against 
the hazards of life through the medium of the insurance principle— is 
meeting with a ready acceptance on the part of the public. 

As of December 31, 1955 the Company’s total life insurance in 
force amounted to $2,057,421,014, an increase of $233,293,064 or 
12.8% over the comparable figure at the end of 1954. Only six years 
were required to bring the Company from the $ 1 billion mark to the 
$2 billion mark. Within the period of the last ten years over 
$1,275,000,000 of life insurance protection has been added. 

Premium income from all lines of protection offered by the Com- 
pany recorded an increase of over $6 million in 1955 to reach the figure 
of $49,386,850.91 as compared to $43,338,684.58 in 1954 and 
$17,198,955.85 ten years ago in 1945. 

During the past decade the number of policies and certificates out- 
standing almost tripled from 604,630 policies and certificates of all 
kinds outstanding in 1945 to 1,747,053 as of December 31, 1955. 
This represents an increase of 103,837 over 1954. 
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The most widely used form of life insurance is individual or "Ordi- 
nary” insurance. It represents approximately 60% of the total volume 
in force in America and includes straight life, limited payment life, 
endowment, term insurance and combinations of these forms. 

The purchase of this form of insurance from General American Life 
has increased substantially. In 1955 Ordinary life sales totaled 
$86,409,400, more than four times the volume of sales ten years ago 
and 28.9% in excess of 1954 Ordinary sales. This result represents the 
culmination of a calculated program entered into four years ago where- 
by specific sales goals were set for each of the years from 1952 through 
1955. To achieve these goals the Company embarked upon an aggres- 
sive recruiting and training program for its field representatives, de- 
signed and introduced special policies to fit specific needs of the 
insuring public, and expanded its merchandising and sales promotion 
activities, 

1955 witnessed the Company's entrance into the field of national 
magazine advertising. The initial program was directed primarily to 
the millions v^ho-read -outstanding news and business publicationsv 

Thus, the program of sales expansion was built on the simple theme 
of improving the product, merchandising it so that a larger number of 
people became aware of it, and providing a trained, qualified sales 
organization to service the needs of the people of the 37 states and 
territories within which the Company operates. 

That the expansion in sales of Ordinary life insurance has been 
predicated on a sound and solid base representing genuine service to 
the insuring public is testified to by the quality of business recorded 
on the Company's books. 

Each year during the past ten years, the average size policy sold 
(juvenile and adult combined) has increased. In 1945 the average size 
policy was $3,150; in 1955 the average size policy was $7,166, a sub- 
stantial increase over 1954's figure of $6,664. 

Another well-accepted measure in evaluating, the quality of life 
insurance on the books lies in its rate of persistency; that is, the rate at 
which the business renews from year to year. In this connection too 
General American Life enjoyed a satisfactory experience in 1955. The 
voluntary termination rate last year was 2.6% as compared tc 2.5% 
in 1954. This is especially significant in a period of rapidly expanding 
sales. 
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Protection 



HOW OUR PRODUCT 
IS BEING USED 


While there are but four basic types of individual life insurance pro- 
tection-whole life, limited pay life, endowment, and term insurance— 
there are many variations and combinations of these four basic types, 
each conceived for the purpose of answering some specific need for 
financial protection that has become apparent. General American Life 
has a wide variety of coverages in its line of individual life insurance 
and each of these coverages performs a distinct function. 

To illustrate how the insuring public may utilize these different 
forms of protection to answer specific needs, four specific examples 
have been selected from among 14,600 Ordinary policies issued in 1955. 
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Mortgage Redemption 

Mrs. Marion D. Tom and her five children. Suddenly widowed as a result of 
a heart attack . Mrs. Tom wrote us: 

“7 wish to take this opportunity to thank you for your check of 
$8,883.00. This will guarantee that I will now have a home for my 
four children and myself and also for the new baby that is expected 
about July. You cant imagine what a relief it is to know that there 
is no longer any worry about losing our home and that no more 
payments are necessary. 

c< When my husband told me last June that he was purchasing a 
mortgage policy, I felt it might be a drain on us financially, but 
he realized it was an obligation to his family. It is hard to realize 
that this has happened as he was in perfect health at that time.” 


Economaster 

Popular low-cost preferred risk contract used here as important part of com- 
prehensive business insurance program insuring the continuity and stability 
of Miller Building Supply Co., Inc., one of the leading firms in the Wash- 
ington, D . C. -Virginia area specializing in the planning of modern kitchens. 
Left to Right — Warren Miller, Vice President , Manuel Miller, President, and 
Sam Kalb, Secretary -Treasurer. 


Masterplan for Children 

Four proud owners of Masterplan are the children of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
T. Binder of Des Moines. Mr. Binder was impressed with the values 
Masterplan affords for children as an investment , and as life insurance that 
adjusts to life's changing needs and opportunities through numerous options. 
Letters explaining the purposes and uses of the gifts accompanied the policies 
for later reference . Mr. Binder, a successful businessman, feels the ownership 
of these Masterplan policies gives his children a greater sense of responsibility, 
and contributes to a closer family circle. 


Masterplan for Adults 

Typical of many young married businessmen who use our special Masterplan 
as the foundation of their financial planning is young Ed Porter , clothing 
salesman of St. Louis, Missouri . Just a few months after his wedding Mr. 
Porter , recognizing the financial responsibilities that marriage entails, pur- 
chased a $5,000 Masterplan policy in preference to other policies for two 
reasons: (1) its features as a savings and investment plan coupled with its 
insurance protection, and (2) its built-in adaptability to any of the forms 
of insurance that his life's changing situation in the future might require. 
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Group insurance may be generally described as an inex- 
pensive fortn of insurance made available by employers 
and labor organizations to employees who either share 
the cost or pay the entire cost. It is naturally cheaper 
than individual coverage of the same type because it is 
administered on a bulk basis. 

General American Life, long a pioneer in this form 
of coverag e, has a very large Group insurance account. 
The premium Income ofllie'Company frolh all fo rmfs 
of Group insurance amounted to $33,984,297 in 1955, 
an increase of $4,457,256 over 1954 and more than 
four times the figure of ten years ago. 

One of the 26 different types of Group insurance 
offered is Group life insurance. Group life sales in 
1955 amounted to $201,324,433. Included in this fig- 
ure is $70,762,600 representing our 1955 participation 
in the Group insurance program on United States Gov- 
ernment employees authorized under a special Act of 
Congress which is, of course, the largest single group 
ever insured. In 1954, when the program was initiated, 


this participation accounted for $150,000,000 of cover- 
age. Excluding this unusual factor, Group life insurance 
sales in 1955 exceeded 1954 by $32,000,000. At year-end, 
Group life insurance in force totalled $1,477,790,914. 

In 1955 the Company was able to introduce new 
reduced premium rates for Group life insurance on 
cases involving 25 or more insured lives. These" new 
rates will be extended to all existing cases, underwrit- 
ingTactorspermitting.At“the~same“time > -other-liberal- 
izations involving increased and broader coverages 
were made effective that make our Group life portfolio 
one of the most competitive and attractive lines offered 
by any substantial Group writing company. 

The Group account of the Company consists of 
more than 3,400 master Group contracts in force 
throughout the United States, with companies repre- 
senting just about every kind of business enterprise, 
with Health and Welfare Funds, with Employer Associ- 
ations, and with Labor Unions. A cross-section of our 
Group insureds is reflected in the names, trademarks 
and emblems on these pages. 
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BUTCHERS, SAUSAGE MAKERS 
AND PACKING HOUSE WORKERS 
LOCAL NUMBER 545 WELFARE FUND 

AUtgator 


BANK OF ST* LOUIS 



CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


LOCAL 250 JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES « 
PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY 



AM1EEKAN IirsnBSTMlESlTT UCDMPAJKTY 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Cleaning Plant Employees’ Welfare Fund 

St. Louis • Indianapolis • Peoria • Granite City 








PROTECTION THROUGH 



Voluntary health insurance is a subject to which we see frequent refer- 
ence in the newspapers. From time to time bills are introduced in 
Congress and before the legislatures of the various states seeking to 
subsidize or in some other way add governmental impetus to broaden 
coverages for the American people against the high cost of accident 
and illness, and disability resulting from them. This reflects the increas- 
ing awareness of the public of the need for provision against rising 
medical care costs. Most important, however, this awareness is reflected 
by the remarkable growth of health insurance voluntarily purchased by 
our citizenry. Over 100 million Americans are now protected by some 
form of voluntary health insurance. 

General American Life has been privileged to be one of those which 
has long offered voluntary health insurance protection to our people. 
Beginning in a modest way, the Personal Accident and Sickness 
Department has grown steadily year by year. In 1955 paid premiums 
totaled $767,455.56, representing a 13.5% increase over the 
$676,070.50 premiums paid in 1954. Of the total premiums paid in 
1955, $178,513.24 represented new sales — a 35.6% increase over the 
sales of 1954. 

This remarkable increase was in no small measure due to the 
introduction in the latter months of 1955 of a new form of coverage 
which we call “Business and Professional Men's Income Protector" 
specifically designed to meet a need that has become increasingly ap- 
parent. This new “B & P"» policy offers basic disability income protec- 
tion to sound risks from the broad fields of business, and the professions. 
It appeals to men who recognize that the continuance of their rela- 
tively comfortable income depends upon their own efforts and that 
they are therefore exposed to the real possibility of the termination of 
their income if they become disabled for long periods of time. Waiting 
periods before the commencement of disability benefits which elim- 
inate the costly handling of claims for short illnesses that the normal 
family budget can absorb, help make possible low premiums. It was 
apparent that for those men a definite need existed for the provision of 
necessarily high benefits at low cost. The only other form of protec- 
tion available to them that would accomplish the same purpose was 
relatively high cost non-cancellable or guaranteed renewable insurance. 
The “B & P” policy is seemingly a most acceptable answer to this need. 
In the four months that it was outstanding in 1955 it accounted for 
32.4% of the applications received by us for all forms of Personal 
Accident, Sickness or Hospitalization insurance. 

In 1955 the Company continued to extend the mutual principle 
to its Personal Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization insurance by 
paying a 5% annual dividend on all polices over three years old. 
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B & P INCOME PROTECTOR 


An accountant in Van Nuys, California, James Raymond Patrick, 
was typical of many who found the new Business & Professional Men’s 
Income Protector attractive. He is employed by a large progressive 
corporation which provides him with a reduced income for a period 
of six months if he becomes disabled. Mr. Patrick was concerned about 
the effect of illness or disability that might continue for longer than 
six months. B & P seemed to him to be the low-cost answer. Now he 
has the assurance of an income of about half his salary that would 
begin after 90 days of disability and continue for life.if ;he was unable 
to work because of an accident, or for five years if his disability was 
the result of sickness. For the peace of mind and security this gives Mr. 
Patrick, his wife and two children, Mr. Patrick pays $5.77 per month. 


HOSPITALIZATION 

When William A. Rhodes, a carpenter contractor, and his wife, 
Dorothy, decided two years ago that they ought to have hospitalization 
insurance so their normal family budget wouldn't be completely dis- 
rupted if either of them had to be hospitalized, they had no idea that 
illness would strike their household with such rapidity. 

Just two months later Mrs. Rhodes came down with a serious case 
of pleurisy. Three months later Mr. Rhodes was faced with a necessary 
nasal operation. In January, 1955, pleurisy again attacked Mrs. Rhodes. 
In October her husband contracted virus pneumonia. Meanwhile, a son 
had been born, Floyd Albert Rhodes, and when he was three months 
old he was added to the family hospital plan. Just a few weeks later, 
the infant was hospitalized with pneumonia. Total benefits paid for 
hospitalization and surgical procedures for the entire family— $697.95. 
Had it not been for his insurance with General American Life, his 
family's medical bills would have presented a very serious problem for 
Mr, Rhodes. Instead, by the budgeting of an annual premium of 
$118.20 for the protection of his entire family, he was able to absorb 
the financial blows caused by repeated unexpected illness. 
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AN ACTIVE 


Benefit payments of all kinds to policyholders and to beneficiaries 
amounted to $40,570,690.94 in 1955, compared to $34,711,697.51 in 
1954. This is an increase of $5,858,993.43 over the amount paid out 
in 1954 and is almost three times the amount paid out ten years ago. 

This substantial increase in policy benefit payments is another valid 
measurement of substantial progress and growth during the past decade, 
for the payment of benefits is the very purpose which our product— 
protection— is intended to serve. The larger the amount paid out, the 
greater is the service being rendered to our policyholders, assuming that 
the Company pursues sound practices in the selection of its risks. Last 
year in addition to creating necessary insurance reserves General 
American Life paid out 66.9% of its total income in various forms of 
policy benefits. 

The “selection of risks" is called underwriting and the measure of 
the soundness of underwriting practices lies in the mortality experience 
of policyholders over an extended period of years. General American 
Life enjoyed in 1955, as it has through the years, a favorable mortality 
rate, somewhat but not significantly higher than the extremely low rate 
experienced in 1954. 

As a matter of fact, death benefits, i.e., payments made to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders represent substantially less than half 
of all the policy benefits made in 1955, amounting to $14,937,982.91 
or 37 % of the total. 

Payments to living policyholders, who thus directly and personally 
enjoy the fruits of their own prudence amounted to $25,632,708.03, 
or 63% of the total. Largest single category among the “living" pay- 
ments was $15,234,086.85 paid to policyholders as accident, sickness, 
and hospitalization benefits either in the form of cash or as waiver 
of premiums. 

The second largest category of “living” payments in 1955 was 
made up of dividends or refunds to policyholders amounting to 
$6,981,787.57, an increase of $1,468,000 over 1954 and a figure 
which is five times what it was ten years ago. Dividends on all lines 
of the Company's insurance increased in 1955, although by reason of 
the tremendous size of our Group insurance account, by far the greater 
portion of these payments represented dividends and experience 
rating refunds on Group insurance. 
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The true test of 
insurance is at the 
benefit level where the 
dollar and cents value 
can be measured in 
human welfare . Most 
of the $ 14,937,982.91 
paid to beneficiaries 
went to widows 
and surviving children, 
helping to cement the 
family together despite 
adversity . Business 
organizations too 
were helped as 
beneficiaries. 


Funds for medical 
bills or for income 
during disability was 
provided in the 
$15,234,086.85 paid 
in cash or waiver of 
premiums to living 
policyholders. Included 
are payments to 
doctors , surgeons, 
nurses, X-ray 
specialists , 
anaesthetists, 
druggists, for 
hospital rooms and 
services, ambulances, 
emergency treatment. 


Some policyholders 
found that their 
policies had served the 
purpose for which 
originally purchased . 
Others withdrew 
accumulated values for 
emergencies or family 
v needs like college 
tuition. Total paid out 
to these policyholders 
t last year was 

$ 2,175,721.20 . 
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On Ordinary Life Policies 
Of General American Life 


HEART AND 

1955 

1945 

CIRCULATORY . . 

. 64.2% 

, 54.4% 

CANCER . ... . 

. 18,4% 

11.7% 

ACCIDENTS . . . 

• 3.5% 

11.1%* 

PNEUMONIA AND 



INFLUENZA . . . 

. 2.2% 

4.8% 

SUICIDE 

. 2.0% 

1.3% 

DIABETES .... 

• 1.5% 

0.4% 

NEPHRITIS .... 

. 1.2% 

2.7% 

TUBERCULOSIS . . 

. 0.8% 

1.4% 

OTHER 

. 6.2% 

12.2% 

= 

100.0% 

100.0% 


* Includes injuries resulting from operations of war. 
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NEW LOWER RATES.. 


General American Life Insurance Company is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of providing insurance benefits to its policyholders at the lowest 
possible cost by maintaining premium rates at the lowest possible level 
consistent with safety and by returning to policyholders as dividends 
any savings as such refunds are warranted. 

In keeping with the principle, the Company during 1955 made 
significant changes in its premium rates for Ordinary life insurance 
and in its scale of policyholders' dividends. 

Premiums for Ordinary life insurance are based on assumptions as 
to (1) the rate of interest that can be earned in the future on invest- 
ments of the Company, (2) the future death rate among policyholders, 
and (3) the expense of doing business, including taxes. 

The premium rates in use by this Company prior to the 1955 change 
were adopted in 1947. It subsequently developed that that was the 
year, after a long series of years of declining interest rates, in which 
interest rates earned by fife insurance companies reached the lowest 
point that it has yet reached. The premium rates adopted in that year 
contained conservative margins for a possible still further decline in the 
interest rate. For a number of reasons life insurance companies have 
for several years since 1947 been able to earn slightly higher interest 
rates than those obtainable at the low point in 1947. This was true for 
General American Life Insurance Company as well, due principally 
to its ability to maintain a higher percentage of its invested funds in 
choice mortgage loans than had been anticipated. This, of course, was 
in turn due to the phenomenal building boom of the last few years 
which can not continue indefinitely. 

While the gross rate of interest before provision for taxes and for 
future interest and capital losses earned by the General American Life 
Insurance Company in 1955 was higher than in 1954, due to substan- 
tial increases in federal income tax liability the net rate of interest 
earned after taxes but before provision for capital losses was very little 


more in 1955 than in 1954, being 3.41% for 1955 as against 3.38% 
in 1954. 

The expenses of doing business, represented principally by salaries 
paid to employees, continued their upward climb in 1955. Neverthe- 
less, continued improvement in efficiency of operation and continued 
mechanization of large scale procedures together with the fact that the 
average size policy being sold today is more than double the average size 
policy of 10 years ago have largely offset the increase in expense rates. 

Death claim costs among General American Life policyholders con- 
tinue at a favorable rate even though at a slighdy higher rate for 1955 
than in 1954. The improvement in mortality rates for younger ages 
which has occurred in the past 10 years continues to be maintained. No 
serious deterioration in mortality rates for older ages has occurred dur- 
ing 1955 even though your Company experienced an even higher 
percentage of death claims in 1955 from cancer and heart disease than 
in 1954, i.e., 82.6% of all deaths in 1955 as against 80.2% in 1954. 

Primarily because there are now no indications that interest rates 
might drop below the low point reached in 1947, the Company decided 
to reduce the margins contained in its 1947 premium rates as a hedge 
against further decline in interest rates and therefore announced a 
substantial reduction in premium rates as of July 1, 1955. 

For similar reasons the Company decided to restore some of the 
reduction in interest allowances which was made in our 1951 dividend 
scale although not quite up to the interest allowance contained in our 
1948 dividend scale. This change resulted in larger dividends to pol- 
icyholders, the increase in the aggregate 1955 scale being about 16% 
over what it would have been had we maintained our 1954 scale. In 
this way our increased savings were returned to policyholders result- 
ing in reduced life insurance costs. 

The effect of these reductions in premiums and liberalizations in 
dividends is shown in the accompanying illustration as applied to 
Masterplan, one of our most popular policies. 
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NEW HIGHER DIVIDENDS 



* In lieu of taking the $2,000 .endowment at the end of the 20th year , this policy may he continued after the 20th year 
as an Endowment , Limited Pay Life , Low Rate Ordinary Life , or Retirement Income Insurance , whichever then best 
suits the needs of the policyholder . 

t Dividend illustrations are based on dividend scales and interest accumulation rates in effect immediately before and 
after July I, 1955 and assume that they will continue without change , but such dividends and interest accumulation 
rates and their continuance cannot be guaranteed . 



INVEST 




Total assets of the Company rose to $224,214,775 as of December 31, 
1955, as compared to $213,890,508 as of December 31, 1954, an 
increase of $10,324,267. Ten years ago as of December 31, 1945, total 
assets amounted to $147,166,616. 

The year 1955 saw no major change in our traditionally conserv- 
ative investment policy of committing funds to those forms of invest- 
ment which return a satisfactory yield with due regard to the utmost 
safety of principal. For years General American Life has concentrated 
its investments in three broad categories — U, S. Government bonds, 
corporate securities, and choice first mortgage loans on improved real 
estate. This pattern of investment is graphically indicated in the asset 
distribution chart covering the past ten years appearing on this page. 

Approximately 80% of the asset growth of the Company during 
1955 was committed to first mortgage loans because of their availability 
and the relatively attractive yield obtainable on them in comparison to 


other forms of long term investments. The remaining 20% of the asset 
growth was committed to long term corporate bonds during the latter 
part of the year when interest rates increased slightly over the low rates 
prevailing earlier in the year. 

The net average yield on invested assets during 1955 was 3.69% 
before provision for future interest and capital losses and income taxes. 
Income taxes reduce this yield to 3.41 %. In 1954 the comparable yields 
were 3.61% before income taxes and 3.38% after taxes. Recent years 
have witnessed a substantial increase in income taxes of life insurance 
companies. 

Cash in banks at the close of the year amounted to $4,153,271.80, 
or 1.8% of total assets. Experience over the years has indicated that 
this amount is sufficient for current operating purposes, including the 
payment of normal claims, taxes and the like. 





United States Government General Accounting Office occupies an entire 
block between G and H Streets and 4th and 5th Streets in Washington , D. C. 
Built in 1949 at a cost of $21,635,500, this important six-story building 
could be paid for by the investment General American Life maintains in 
U* S t Government Bonds^ , = ^ 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Included in the investment portfolio at the year end were 
$23,915,518.14 of obligations of the United States Government repre- 
senting 10.7% of total assets. This represents a decline of approx- 
imately $600,000 from the total amount of governments held at the 
end of 1954 accounted for by the maturing of short term bills and 
Series G Savings Bonds. This provides a secondary cash reserve against 
any foreseeable contingencies arising from unexpectedly large policy- 
holder claims, and affords the desired liquidity and flexibility to take 
advantage of attractive investment opportunities that may present 
themselves. 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend the magnitude of figures 
referred to in terms of millions. To illustrate the significance of the size 
of our government holdings, it is interesting to observe that the govern- 
ment bond account of General American Life would pay the entire 
construction cost of the U. S. Government General Accounting Office 
in Washington, D. C. pictured here. 
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Investments 



CORPORATE BONDS 

As of December 31, 1955, our corporate bond account totaled 
$63,107,519.28 or 28.1% of total assets. The high caliber of the hold- 
ings in this account is evidenced by a list of these holdings enclosed 
with this report. Under the well-known Moody's rating system, the list 
averages Aa. 

The largest single category of corporate securities held is com- 
mitted to the power and light industry because this industry is char- 
acterized by a great stability of earning power regardless of the various 
phases of the economic cycle and hence the bonds of these industries 
have a very high investment status. Other categories include industrial 
corporations engaged in a wide variety of manufacturing and commer- 
cial processes basic to the American economy. Transportation and com- 
munication likewise represent sizable portions of the account, as well 
as obligations of the large financing companies which facilitate so 
importantly the purchasing power of the American people for con- 
sumer goods. 

Some indication of the impact of $63,000,000 in corporate securi- 
ties can be gained from the realization that according to computations 
of the National Association of Manufacturers approximately $12,000 
in tools is required for each job in American industry. Thus, the bond 
account of General American Life supplies the equipment providing 
jobs for 5,250 workers, equ^l to the industrial labor force of cities like 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Laredo, Tex., Green Bay, Wise., and Lexington, Ky. 

Last year the corporate bond account returned an average yield 
of 3%. Gross yield on new purchases was 3.3%, again indicating the 
conservative caliber of investments purchased. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 

In 1955 the Company concentrated its investment activities in the 
field of mortgage loan lending in order to take advantage of the interest 
yields available during the current period of high level residential con- 
struction. A total of 1,492 loans were made during the year involving 
$20,907,922 which was sufficient to replace the “run-off” or partial or 
complete liquidation of loans in force at the beginning of the year 
amounting to over $12,000,000 and to add approximately $8,000,000 
to the total portfolio. At the year end mortgage loans of all types totaled 
$111,336,731.51 or 49.6% of the total assets of the Company. In 1954 
as of December 31, the comparable figure was $103,404,336.71 or 
48.3% of total assets. 

Included in the mortgage loan account is $42,868,269.76 in loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Administration and $6,329,069 guar- 
anteed by the Veterans Administration. The remaining $62,139,391.94 
are conventional first mortgage loans amounting to no more than two- 
thirds of the fair market value of the properties securing them. They 
are well diversified as to location and almost without exception are 
loans fully amortized over their life. They thus afford a high degree 
of both liquidity and diversification as to risk. In the main, conven- 
tional loans are secured by newly constructed homes located in rela- 
tively new and strategically situated neighborhoods. 
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The payment record of our mortgagors has been little short of 
phenomenal. In the past 20 years, only 5 conventional loans have 
necessitated foreclosure and these resulted in no loss. However, it is 
realized that this results primarily from the most prosperous economic 
conditions that the country has ever known and that this payment rec- 
ord can not be expected to continue indefinitely. Accordingly, adequate 
provision for future interest and capital losses is being made through 
the accumulation of a reserve equal to one-fourth of 1% of mean 
ledger assets adjusted for capital gains and losses. 

The gross average yield on the entire mortgage loan account during 
1955 amounted to 4.61% as compared to 4.55% in 1954, and 
4.83% ten years ago. This is, of course, before expenses, taxes and 
provisions for losses. The gross yield of loans made in 1955 amounted 
to 4.71%. 

It is, of course, apparent that life insurance dollars perform a 
double function in that while they are securing the economic well- 
being of the policyholders, they likewise work constantly through their 
investment outlets for the economic well-being of the nation as a 
ivhole. The- sociahimplications of- these im'estmentsisAiow^ 
times little appreciated. For example, in 1941 General American Life 
made an FHA loan to a family in the South, whose daughters were 
then pre-teenagers. On two subsequent occasions the parents refinanced 
their loan with us in order to obtain funds for their daughters' educa- 
tions at the University. Both daughtqjs are now college graduates and 
are employed as public school teachers. 

Thus it is that through the prosaic medium of mortgage loan financ- 
ing human life values are created which make life more pleasant and 
constructive. 

The manager of one of our mortgage loan offices recently made 
this interesting observation: 

Our loan records show that the children of many of our borrowers 
will he unable to return to any one house and say ' This is where I grew 
up 2 , for modern families are coming to deal with homes as they do 
automobiles and trade them in frequently. We have many borrowers to 
whom we have made loans on two homes or even three, as they have 
increased income or family size. 

“The record so far as our office is concerned, is held by the Maurice 
Greenfields for whom we have financed four homes, each larger than 
the previous one, since 1948. As they have sold the former home they 
have brought the purchasers to us for financing so that we now hold 
four excellent mortgages to four different families on the Greenfield's 
homes. Recently Mrs. Greenfield called to say that they are considering 
a new and larger home in 1956. 22 
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MEN WITH THE ABILITY 
TO MAKE AN INSTITUTION GROW 


The company's achievement of $2 billion insurance is in great part 
a tribute to the leadership of these outstanding men, who serve as members 
of our Board of Directors, as well as to the admirable spirit of 
division heads and officers whose experience and industry smoothed 
the road to this accomplishment. 
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FIELD 


ORGANIZATION 


The top award for the best all-around agency in 1955 ivas 
won by Otto A. Jeanes Agency of Chicago . Otto Jeanes 
(at right) admires the President's Million Dollar Cup which 
has just been presented by President McHaney. 



Life insurance is not a commodity which is purchased “over the 
counter” so to speak. By and large it must be sold to the purchaser in 
personal conversation and consultation on a face to face basis. Nor is 
it a simple matter if the life insurance is to perform its function to the 
maximum degree. For the problems which it is equipped to solve and 
the needs which it fulfills are as broad and complex as human life 
experiences themselves. 

There is therefore an element of service contained in the sale of 
every life insurance policy. To provide this selling service to the public, 
life insurance companies depend upon the efforts of their sales organ- 
izations known in the insurance business as “agency” organizations. 
Although it is not and cannot be reflected in the balance sheet, an 
agency organization of high quality and caliber is one of the most 
important assets a company can possess. If it is of low quality it can be 
a distinct liability. The field organization of General American Life, 
consisting of 474 full-time representatives and several hundred part- 
time agents and brokers, is one of its greatest assets. It is a growing and 
vibrant group composed of men of character, integrity and ability. 

1955 witnessed a substantial expansion of our agency field organ- 
ization in terms of full-time career men. Fundamental to the program 
of attracting and training men of ability has been the development of 
an agency contract which offers the possibility of a satisfying and 
rewarding career in direct relation to efforts expended and results 
obtained. The contract is called a Lifetime Security Franchise because 
it affords the opportunity for lifetime security through continued earn- 
ings directly related to effort expended. 

The Company provides a variety of educational and training pro- 
grams to qualify its representatives to render a professionalized service 
to their clientele. One of the programs, known as the Charted Career 
Program, is in effect the executive development program for the sales 
branch of our business. It provides step-by-step training for college 
graduates with the view of developing career type general agents and 
technically trained group insurance field specialists. Likewise, there is 
an abbreviated course for the college graduate who has had several 
years of business experience, known as the LSF Agency Management 
Program. At the present time 37 men have completed or are participat- 
ing in these courses. 

From time to time training seminars are held for general agents and 
district managers in the home office. Representatives of the Agency 
Division constantly travel the operating territory of the Company to 
conduct training meetings within individual agencies. 

The rapidity with which the agency organization is growing is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1955 30.55% of the Company's total 
Ordinary life sales were accounted for by field associates in their first 
contract year with the Company. During the year, 10 new general 
agencies and district managerships were established. New locations in 
which the Company obtained representation were located principally 
in the Southwest. Sales agencies of the Company now total 82. 



Maurice Levine , of the Maurice Levine Agency, 
Los Angeles, who won the award for the best 
agency building job in 1955 . 


Elmer S. Rosenthal of the Adam Rosenthal 
Agency of St. Louis is awarded the Life Volume 
Leader Plaque for the full-time individual 
representative having the largest amount of 
first year paid Ordinary volume for 1955. 






Others of the top-ten first year men pictured here: 
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Group Leader Plaque was won by James L . 
(Shine) Williams , district manager , /. Orlando 
Ogle Agency , Birmingham , Alabama . Aivard 
was made for the full-time agent having the 
largest amount of first year group paid pre- 
m i u msfhr~L955 ± - - - - - - - 


Fred R. Sale , CL £7, of the Fred F. Sale Agency 
of St. Louis wins the Accident and Sickness 
Leader Plaque. He had the largest amount of 
first year personal accident , sickness and hos- 
pitalization paid premiums for 1955. 
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Home of new General Agency headed by 
Gordon Mandt in Corpus Christie Texas. 




Robert Shankland 


V. Randy Workman 


Pictured above are 10 new field representatives of General American Life 
whose first year's anniversaries ivith the Company occurred in 1955. Their 
Ordinary or individual sales during their first year ranged from $435,533 
to $ 883,648 , with an average of $ 574,415 . Top man named “ Recruit of 
the Year ” was L. W. E. Laudel of St. Louis. 
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GROUP FIELD ORGANIZATION 


A well qualified, salaried staff represents the Company in those impor- 
tant field areas — sales, service and benefits payment 

The Group Insurance Division directs a highly trained staff of 
group field representatives to assist our field associates and brokers in 
the sales and servicing of the 26 different forms of group coverage 
offered to employer-employee organizations, unions, trusteed Health 
and Welfare Funds and Employer Associations. 

These group field representatives are proven specialists in a highly 
competitive and specialized field. Most of them are graduates of our 
own intensive Charted Career Training Program. At present, there are 
35 such field representatives, 4 of whom are on military leave of 
absence. Just ten years ago there were 6 group field representatives 
serving our operating territory. 

A second salaried group of staff specialists representing the com- 
pany in the field under the Group Division is the Group Claims staff. 
These well-trained claims experts handle the prompt payment of claims 
at the Company’s 14 field claims offices which are located throughout 
the country to assure rapid efficient service. These offices do not include 
those of our General Agents and of which a group claim service is 
rendered. 


INVESTMENT FIELD OFFICES 


Mortgage loans are handled through Company operated mortgage loan 
field offices in various strategically located cities throughout our operat- 
ing territory. In 1955, three additional investment field offices were 
established bringing the total to 15. The activities of these offices 
in obtaining and processing loan applications, appraising properties, 
and servicing our mortgagors are under the direction of salaried man- 
agers who carry out the established investment policies of the Com- 
pany. They are trained both in the field and in the home office. Every 
individual mortgage loan is authorized and approved by our Board of 
Directors, upon the recommendations of the field office managers, and 
a home office Investment Committee. 



HOME OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 

Early in 1955 there was concluded a so-called operational audit or 
survey of the systems and procedures used in the Home Office. The 
survey was conducted over an 18-month period by an outside firm of 
management consultants who have specialized in insurance company 
operations* for many years, known as O’Toole Associates. Repre- 
sentatives of the O’Toole organization were greeted with a relatively 
high degree of cooperativeness by the supervisory staff and as a result 
were able to make detailed recommendations regarding every phase of 
home office administration. These recommendations, some: of minor 
consequence and some of major import, numbered several Hundred. 

During 1955 each of these suggestions was carefully studied by 
the officers and supervisors involved and where there was no disagree- 
ment steps were taken to make them effective. By the year end over 
60% of all the recommendations were in effect and substantial progress 
had been made in accomplishing the remaining approved suggestions. 

1 “ ^ The resulI^Slnark^I^ii^rcased^ffia^^ ^ 7 ^ 

The adoption of streamlined procedures has reduced the number 
of clerical and administrative positions in the home office by 19.36% , 
during the period from the beginning of the survey to the end of 
1955. In 1955 alone 52 positions were eliminated. In no case was an 
associate of the Company dismissed because of the elimination of any 
position, but by reason of the large number of young women employed 
in clerical activities we were able to effect the reduction through the 
normal processes of turnover; that is, by not filling positions vacated 
through resignation or termination for other reasons. 

This remarkable record would not have been possible without the 
understanding and cooperation of the staff as a whole. The Company 
is fortunate in having an able and effective staff of associates and it is 
the policy of the Company to reward them fairly and in keeping with 
prevailing wage rates in the community and in the industry. 

The management of a life insurance company requires the fair 
and equitable treatment of three groups of individuals ... its policy- 
holders, its field representatives and its home office associates . . . and 
the interests of all of them must be blended to the end that the com- 
pany accomplishes its basic objective in providing sound life insurance 
at the lowest possible cost. In keeping with that philosophy, when the 
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President McHaney presents a §25 check to Fred Pehm, manager of the 
mailing room, for suggestion approved by awards committee . At left is 
planning officer John A. Masterson. 


f O’Toole survey was announced, its full implications were thoroughly.^ 
discussed with and explained to the staff as a whole. It was made clear 
that each individual had a personal stake in the effective operation of 
the entire Company. 

Accordingly, when the majority of the recommendations resulting 
i from the survey had been approved and put into effect arid; with the 
3 help and cooperation of all, had proved productive, associates in the 
first five levels of work participated in a portion of the savings effected 
J f by a general; wage increase which Aye called ‘‘The OToole;Dividend.'3v ; 

Another noteworthy occurrence during 9 5 5 was a so-called / 
Attitude Survey conducted among our associates by a qualified person- 
v nel consultant. A detailed 7-page questionnaire was completed by a 
{ very high percentage of those working for the Company. Of course,;; 
riot everyone answered every question. The results were tabulated and-V 
: analyzed. The findings were remarkable and confirm the fact that this: 
Company and its policyholders enjoy the benefits of the efforts of a { 
loyal and dedicated salaried staff. V*’. 

For example, one question was “Do you feel that as an. individual^ : 
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President McHaney presenting certificates to some of the associates who 
passed the examinations of the Life Office Management Association . Alfred 
0. Froning , third from left , is the only St. Louisan to hold a fellowship 
in L.O.M.A. 



you have pride in being in ; the insurance business which servespeople?” 

313 answered “Yes”; 9 answered “Generally No”; and 3 “Definitely r 
No.” Another question was “Do you feel that your thinking and your { 
work makes a difference :in the success of the Company?” 285 an- 
swered “Yes”>and 38 were in doubt^and 5 answered “No.” To the 3- . 
question “Do you believe that General American Life is a company 
with a future?”, 337 answered “Yes” and 3 answered “No.” Only 9 3 

people thought that they were not kept well-informed about Company 
matters as a whole; the overwhelming majority thought that the pro- 3 
gram of work improvement resulting from the O'Toole recommenda- 35 
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HOME OFFICE 


Operation “Hot Dog” at General American Life brings out everybody in 
jeans and work togs ready for the annual cleanup at home office devoted to 
clearing desks and files of unnecessary correspondence and records . The affair 
takes on the gaiety of a picnic and hot dogs and cokes are served through- 
out the day. 
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Marlene Banker , /rom investment accounting , discards records that have no 
further-use^ — - - -- - - = *.r -- - ---- 







7%w year's “Hot Dog Day ” netted 7335 pounds of waste paper . It is shown 
at left awaiting the salvage truck. 
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Junior Achievement Club sponsored by the company . This is one of the many 
community projects in which our civic minded home 
office associates participate. 




tions was an excellent step in the development or a sound company. 

Of course, the survey uncovered several areas which need atten- 
tion and they will he given attention. The purpose of the survey was 
to locate such areas. These areas primarily involve training on the job 
and supervisory training. The conclusion of the consultant who con- 
ducted the survey was, “Considering the major changes which have 
taken place, this is a loyal, cooperative interested group.” It is the 
continuing purpose of your Company to cause its affairs to be admin- 
istered by understanding people who feel a genuine interest in what 
they are doing. 
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INCOME 


AND DISBURSEMENTS 

! (Accrual Basis) 



WHERE 
THE MONEY 
CAME FROM 


WHERE 
THE MONEY 
WENT 
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Policy Proceeds 

Net Earnings 

Premiums 1 

Payments to 

Policy Dividends 

Increase in 

Increase in 

Operating Expenses ! 

left with the 

\ from Investments 


Policy Owners 

and Experience 

Other Funds 

Surplus 

Including Taxes j 

^Company 
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and Beneficiaries 

Rating Credit ^ 
Premium Refunds 

Held for v - 
Policyholders 
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and Beneficiaries 
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INCOME 

Premiums were the major source of income 

Some policy payments are left with, or returned to, the company 

Investment income 

Profits realized on sales or liquidation of assets 
TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES AND CHANGES 

Policy benefits were the major disbursement 
Funds left on deposit benefited their owners 
Taxes consumed a sizable portion of income 
Operating expenses 

Some sales and adjustment of values of assets resulted in losses 


Policy reserves increased 
Reserve for optional settlements on certain 
Ordinary policies not yet matured increased 



Group mass hazard and excess morbidity reserve increased 
Reserve for mortality fluctuation increased 
Rbserve^f^ inassetvalSes^ increased 

Reserve for lien reduction increased 
Provision for funding past service annuities 
under Company’s retirement plan 

TOTAL 

Net gain before dividends and experience rating 
credit premium refunds to policyholders 
Dividends and experience rating credit 
premium refunds to policyholders 
Net gain after dividends and experience rating 
credit refunds to policyholders 


CHANGE IN SURPLUS FUNDS 

Capital and surplus funds beginning of year 
Capital and guarantee fund 
Surplus funds 

Surplus and earnings applied to retirement of 
stock for mutualization 
Increase in Surplus Funds 


Capital and surplus funds end of year 
Capital and Guarantee fund 
Surplus funds 


1955 


1954 


1945 


$49,386,850.91 

2,307,244.82 

8,807,683.28 


$43,338,684.58 

2,173,615.98 

8,283,358.97 


$18,160,608.67 

1,122,207.86 

6,121,537.55 


133,059.28 

$60,634,838.29 


348,314.77 

$54,143,974.30 


1,790,097.46 

$27.194.451.54 


IN RESERVES 


$33,588,903.37 

$29,198,242.00 

$12,269,192.22 

2,025,627.48 

1,947,446.45 

1,011,299.20 

1,471,653.21 

1,300,649.65 

689,830.34 

8,356,824.89 

7,492,424.61 

4,117,654.68 

382.13 

8,346.86 

124,954.51 

5,199,803.84 

5,572,954.37 

4,378,153.75 

115,411.39 

60,391.38 

None 

553,012.00 

‘ 504,611.00 

146,504.00 

531,079.00 

554,355.00 

None 

'6277870.00 

732,732.00 

TSfone 

None 

None 

2,444,918.74 

177,754.14 

303,951.54 

None 

$52,648,321.45 

$47,676,104.86 

$25,182,507.44 


7,986,516.84 

6,467,869.44 

2,011,944.10 

6,981,787.57 

5,513,455.51 

1,346,650.53 

1,004,729.27 

954,413.93 

665,293.57 


None 

None 

500,000.00 

8,698,100.30 

7,743,686.37 

2,261,135.25 

None 

None 

881,075.49 

1,004,729.27 

954,413.93 

(-) 215,781.92 

None 

None 

500,000.00 

9,702,829.57 

8,698,100.30 

2,045,353.33 


Financial Statements 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 



| ASSETS 

December 31, 

1955 

December 31, 

1954 

December 31, 

1945 | 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 

$ 4,153,271.80 

.0-8%) 

$ 4,423,368.90 

(2.1%) 

$ 6,072,544.36 

(4.1%) 

Bonds: U. S. Government 

23,915,518.14(10.7%) 

24,508,774.55(11.4%) 

63,565,516.44 (43.2%) 

Other Bonds 

63,107,519.28(28.1%) 

60,488,950.09 (28.3%) 

3,161,481.80 

(2.1%) 

TOTAL BONDS 

| 87,023,037.42 

(38.8%) 

84,997,724.64 

(39.7%) 

66,726,998.24 

(45.3%) 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

62,139,391.94 (27.7%) 

55,794,04 2.01 (26.1%) 

24,098,677.69(16.4%) 

F.H.A. Loans 

42,868,269.76(19.1%) 

40,234,676.82(18.8%) 

19,826,898.10(13.5%) 

Loans Guaranteed by Veterans' Administration 

6,329,069.81 

(2.8%) 

7,375,617.88 

(3.4%) 

None 


TOTAL MORTGAGE LOANS 

111,336,731.51 

(49.6%) 

103,404,336.71 

(48.3%) 

43,925,575.79 

(29.9%) 

Home Office Building and Other Real Estate ] 

i 

2,137,218.04 

O.o%) 

2,118,356.38 

(1.0%) 

6,964,551.30 

(4.7%) 

Stocks 

None 


None 


797,014.00 

(-6%) 

Interest and Rents Accrued But Not Yet Due 

1,523,932.69 

C7%) 

1,414,171.56 

(-7%) 

710,174.48 

(.5%) 

Interest and Rents Due 
(None of which is past due more than 90 Days) 

151,889.83 

(.1%) 

126,843.72 

(.1%) 

134,899.80 

(.1%) 

Other Assets, Principally Net Premiums 
In Course of Collection 

4,957,231.99 

(2.2%) 

4,231,489.84 

(2.0%) 

1,881,371.23 

(1.3%) 

Balance of Initial Policy Liens 

None 


None 


2,561,125.00 

(1.7%) 

Loans to Policyholders 

12,931,461.98 

(5.8%) 

13,174,216.40 

(6.1%) 

17,392,362.67 

(11.8%) 

TOTAL ASSETS 

$224,214,775.26 

(100%) 

$213,890,508.15 

(100%) 

$147,166,616.87 

(100%) 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIABILITIES 

December 31, 1955 

December 31, 1954 

December 31, 1945 


Policy Reserves 

$188,661,636.44 

$182,897,616.65 

$132,767,183.51 ' 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

1,956,724.73 

1,957,411.93 

840,580.18 

Reserved for Taxes 

1,355,479.82 

1,256,311.55 

768,529.32 

Amounts Held in Escrow 

3,657,912.12 

3,493,550.48 

6,271,983.73 

Reserve for Accounts Not Yet Due 

" ' - T3T8476U0.09 

1,040,627.33 

; 5177763773' 

Policyholders’ Dividends 

6,866,949.49 

5,630,207.91 

2,374,254.07 

Mass Hazard Reserve for Group Insurance 

4,323,581.00 

3,770,569.00 

1,080,969.00 

Reserve for Mortality Fluctuation 

3,072,766.00 

2,541,687.00 

None 

Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Values 

3,232,296.00 

2,604,426.00 

None 

TOTAL 

$214,511,945.69 

$205,192,407.85 

$144,621,263.54 

Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund 

None 

None 

500,000.00 

Surplus Funds 

9,702,829.57 

8,698,100.30 

2,045,353.33 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$224,214,775.26 


$213,890,508.15 


$147,166,616.87 


SOUND PROVISIONS 

FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Your company has for a number of years set aside and earmarked 
reserves to meet foreseeable disbursements of a special nature. In the 
past, many life insurance companies have built up surpluses to meet 
any contingencies but more and more life insurance companies today 
are recognizing that all foreseeable disbursements are liabilities and are 
adopting the practice of earmarking specific reserves to meet them. 

The financial statement of General American Life reflects its pre- 
cautions in this respect. During 1955 we increased these special reserves 
by $1,827,372.39. Aside from $9,702,829.57 unallocated surplus which 
is available to meet unforeseen contingencies, General American Life 
has provided funds for the specific purposes shown. 

The existence of all of these provisions is ample reassurance that 
however long the promises of General American may extend in the 
future, they will be fulfilled. 




REGULAR POLICY RESERVES 
INCREASED. 

-fjj > ; $:6 , 5 0 0 :, 000 § 

It is also pertinent to observe that ;in 1 948 thef regular ;j£ 
policy reserves on the older policies were reviewed and 
revalued realistically in the light ofi anticipated expe- vj§ 
rience based upon currenffconditipiis. Origiriallreserves S 
on these policies required^ the company to earn 3.5%. 5? 
This original basis was changed so as to require a net | 
earnings of 2.9%, thereby^trengthening the underlying ^ 
security of your company^ 
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RESERVE FOR ANTICIPATED 
LOSSES IN CONNECTION 
WITH POLICY OPTIONS, 

$ 3 , 864,532 

Included. in the $188,661,636.44 of policy reserves is 
the sum of $3,864,532 earmarked as a reserve for the 
future exercise of policy options. These guaranteed op- 
tions contained in policies issued long ago provide for 
guaranteed incomes and annuities Based on a rate of 
interest no longer realizable on choice investments. 
They fail to take into consideration the improvement 
in mortality that has been enjoyed by annuitants who 
regularly receive income throughout life. This means 
that losses will be incurred when such policy options 
become effective unless provision is made for them. 


ESERVE FOR FLUCTUATION IN 
AS SET VALUES AND IN MORTALITY. 

$ 6 , 305,062 

The purpose of this reserve is to provide for capital 
losses and loss' of interest income as investment condi- 
tions change. It also serves to offset deficiencies in net 
investment income, below that required to maintain 
ordinary policy reserves— a condition that may arise (as 
it has in the past) when interest rates are depressed or 
large scale defaults occur during periods of depression. 

Also included in this reserve is a provision for ex- 
cess mortality on ordinary policies. In the long history 
of? man, there, have always occurred periods of pesti- 
lence, war and epidemics which have taken an extra 
toll of human life.- It is, therefore, the part of wisdom 
and necessity to make provision for such occurrences 
in the future; . : : 7 - * ■ : : A : _ t - : 



"-r * = I ^ /« ■ 


MASS HAZARD RESERVE 
FOR GROUP INSURANCE. 

$ 4 , 323,581 

By its very nature, group insurance covering large 
numbers of people concentrated together is exposed 
to a catastrophe hazard to a far greater degree than 
is ordinary life insurance. Explosions in large facto- 
ries, mine disasters, widespread fire, violent tornadoes, 
epidemics and many other types of death-dealing 
disasters can result in multiple fatalities and illnesses 
among individuals insured under a common group 
policy. Such an event results in extraordinary loss 
above and beyond the normal annual expected claim 
rate as contemplated in the yearly premium charged 
for such insurance. This reserve is set aside to make 
ample provision for such extraordinary losses. It is 
particularly necessary in connection with the opera- 
tion of a large group account such as your company 
possesses. 



ALABAMA 

Birmingham Orlando Ogle" 

Montgomery. J. C. Dale 

i 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix . . Johnson & Johnson Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Tucson Kenneth J. Patzman, CLU 

\ 

Paul Isaacson 

Harry L. Ehrenberg 
. . . Carroll Thomas 
Dane Fergus' 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno 

Los Angeles. . 

Los Angeles . . 

Oakland 

San Diego . . . 

San Francisco 
Victorville. . . 

COLORADO 

Denver Harry J. Pells 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Brem & Klein Agency 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale . . . Dockman-Lombardo Agcy. 


Charles Beers 

Maurice Levine 

Allen H. Ogilvie, CLU 
. . . . G. F. Sterns, CLU 
. . Michael Chamberlain 
. . . Charles E. St. Louis 
William A. Porter 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith . 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Osceola. . . 
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HAWAII 

Honolulu. . . . 

ILLINOIS^ 

Belleville. . . . 
Bloomington. 

Chicago 

East St. Louis 
Highland. . . . 
Rockford. . . . 
Springfield. . . 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis. . 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids. 
Des Moines. . 
Mason City. . 


. . Kamaaina Agencies 

. . . Kenneth J. Green 
. . . .John M. Holzea 

Otto A. Jeanes 

. . . .John M. Carrico 
Albert A. Tschannen 
. . . Walter G. Meyers 
Don Forsyth 


. Spafford Or wig 

. .Paul S. Kohl 
Richard Strauss 
. T. H. Leaver 


KANSAS 

Dodge City 
Hutchinson 
Manhattan . 

Salina 

Wichita. . . 


William C. Fugate 
.... Fred R. Kihm 
. . .Lester R. Davis 
. . . Robert W. Ellis 
. . A. Wayne Lewis 


AGENCIES 



MICHIGAN^ f / 

Detroit / . /j Arthur^Babian 

Detroit^. . George Coury, CLU 

Detroit'. . . . ?Gerald Ji^Davison 

Detroit!^. . . J Dalton L. Mullins 


MISSOURI 

Columbia Howard D. Berkley 

DeSoto . - Claude J. Cook 

Kansas City Claude V. Cochran, CLU 

Kennett Will B. Bragg 

Kirksville Cloy E. Whitney 

Poplar Bluff Earl L. Graves 

St Joseph S. F. Packwood 

St Louis Henry Buhr 

St Louis , . . . . Louis J. Clark 

St. Louis C. H. Gegg 

St Louis. James F. Halley, Sr. 

St. Louis . Jack Hensley 

St. Louis . .James J. Roberts 

St. Louis Adam Rosenthal 

St. Louis Fred f/ Sale 

St Louis J. W. Sandford 

St. Louis. W. Stanley Stuart 

Springfield^ V'T. . . . /.T^Grant Davis 

> \ \ 

NEBRASKA— 1 ^ \ \ 

7 i \ 

Lincoln E. M. Heidenreich 

Omaha Frank A. McDevitt 


NEW MEXICO, 

Clayton , 
Roswell . 


Cleveland . 

v — ^ 

Columbus . 


OKLAHOMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis . 


TEXAS 


Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin ....... 

Beaumont . . . 
Corpus Christi 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Houston 

Lubbock 

San Antonio. . 

Tyler 

Waco 

Wichita Falls. 


N. O. Brane 

. . . . Field Robinson, CLU 

. . . . J. William Van Horn 
James E. Gilles 

. . . .William J. Newblock 
Gordon Tyler 

y r ; . r rWT^R; Robinson 
R, R. Dodson 

. .Lewis C. Callow, CLU 

J. Theron Fergus 

The Cooley Agency 

Robert H. Hawkins, CLU 
.... Thurman A. Ritenour 

Gordon G. Mandt 

Dennis G. Colwell 

Leo R. Schuster 

Harold R. Hostetder 

Fletcher H. Nesbitt 

. ...S. J. Fisher, Jr., CLU 

Bud Price 

J. Haley Beers 

. . . . Bullington-Mason Co. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City Charles L. Soelberg 
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STATE AND 



REGIONAL AGENCY 

C. E. Bain Des Moines , Iowa 

Raymond H. Blair Parsons , Kansas 

Rex D. Jeffrey . . . Los Angeles, California 


DIRECTORS 

Woodruff W. Walker, CLU . . St. Louis, Missouri 

Marvin J. Buersmeyer St. Louis, Missouri 

Leonard W. Maendbr Detroit, Michigan 


| GROUP 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES j 


Richard A. Alexander Abilene , Texas 

Robert L. Dale Birmingham , Alabama 

David B. Morse Birmingham , Alabama 

Maxwell J. Loose Chicago , Illinois 

William H. Kalbfleisch Chicago , Illinois 

James L. McKown Cleveland , Ohio 

Wallace L. Wingfield Dallas , Texas 

Warren A. Goodenough. .... . Denver , Colorado 

Ronald E. Tobey Denver , Colorado 

Robert A. Guy Detroit , Michigan 

Harold A. Doder Detroit , Michigan 

Peter W. Anderson Houston , Texas 

Ernest T. Mickey Kansas City , Missouri 

Thomas H. Stewart. ..... . Little Rock , Arkansas 

Warren G. Smith Los Angeles , California 

Walter R. Miller Memphis , Tennessee 

Frank H. Sleeper Oklahoma City , Oklahoma 

V. Bailey Flemming Omaha , Nebraska 


Edward O. Lang Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Jerry B. Boyle Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

George W. Denton St. Louis, Missouri 

John T. Hermen St. Louis, Missouri 

William E. Biggs St. Louis, Missouri 

Edward C. Eckhoff .St. Louis, Missouri 

J. Wiley Moreland St. Louis, Missouri 

Lawrence T. Marcagi, Jr. . . . St. Louis, Missouri 

J. Robert Gilbert San Francisco, California 

Ernst H. Venverloh. ...... .San Antonio, Texas 

Malcolm N. Eilerman San Antonio, Texas 

Phillip Berg Washington, D.C. 

John F. Lulves Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Supervisor, Group Administration 
On Military Leave of Absence Glenn C. Rogers 
Norman D. Lange Albert E. Browning 

Eugene F. Kroupa Raymond R. Oetting 


r 
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MORTGAGE LOAN FIELD OFFICERS 


ARIZONA 

F. James Murphy Phoenix, Arizona 

CALIFORNIA 

Jack Benson Los Angeles, California 

H. M. Norton Fresno , California 

COLORADO 

Haskell Potts Denver, Colorado 

MARYLAND 

W. O. Cotton Bethesda, Maryland 

MICHIGAN 

Alfred F. Taylor Detroit, Michigan 

MISSOURI 

F. A. Berger, Jr St. Louis, Missouri 


OHIO 

Patrick J. McCullough Cleveland, Ohio 

TENNESSEE 

H. L. Massey Memphis, Tennessee 

TEXAS 

Harry E. Copeland San Antonio, Texas 

Jerome L. Howard Houston, Texas 

Robert H. Taylor, Jr Fort Worth, Texas 

C . Harold Wallace Austin, Texas 

John J. Woolems Dallas, Texas 


UTAH 

Augustus B. C. Johns, Jr. . . . Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NOTICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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